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I                    In addition to organized checks, the weather has an import-
I                 ant action in controlling locusts.    Dry weather kills a large
S                 number of egg masses when they are new, and is also fatal to
hoppers. The adults do not seem to couple until rain has fallen,
and a heavy fall will delay the action of the bacterial disease
for some time.
Reference may be made to Kirby's Catalogue and Lucas'
'                 British  Orthoptera, as well as the following:   Morse   (1904),
Lefroy (1905), Coleman and Kannan, Dept. Agri. Mysore,
Ento. Ser. Bull, i; Riley, U.S. Dept. Agri. Div. Ento. Butt. 25 ;
Walton, U.S. Dept. Agri. Farmer's Bull 747; Marshall,
Microbiology (Churchill); Gen Ins. Burr, Fasc. 15 (1903);
Hancock, Fasc. 48 (1906), and Bolivar, Fasc. 90 (1909).
There are some two thousand species known, of which only
eleven are British.
From an economic point of view the Acridiidae are divisible
into two distinct classes, those which have recurrent migratory
^                habits and those which do not.   To the former clans belong
all the locusts proper, which behave as ordinary grasshoppers
until from various causes they migrate in huge swarms, when
they become locusts.   This habit is confined to certain species
'f  ,                 which are well known.    Certain species of migratory locusts,
however, regularly inhabit countries without forming swarms,
such as Pachytylus cinerascens, which is to be found in Belgium,
and individuals of migratory species arc seen in Scotland.
Many isolated specimens of locusts found in countries where
I                they do not form swarms are probably imported in ships.
,                 Locust plagues appear suddenly and clear away all vegetation
|                in a few hours, resulting in famine and often in pestilences
I                 owing to the numbers of dead insects  left behind.   They
!                disappear as suddenly as they arrive.   Although large quanti-
ties of eggs may be deposited, the resulting progeny may
entirely disappear after a few seasons. Swarms arrive in
certain districts at intervals of a number of yearn, the rapid
increase of numbers in their native haunts which leads to the
swarms moving off in search of food being ascribed to a number
of causes. Among these may be mentioned a decrease in the
number of parasites which keep them normally in check, the
hatching of vast numbers of eggs which have not hatched
previously owing to unfavourable conditions, and the fact that